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^ ^ V C. - ^--* Bo5«o», 19 Aug. 1813. 

JOHN LATHROP, JUJSf. ESQ. 

Dbar Sir, 

INSTRUCTED by an unanimouB vote of the AssbciaT 
tion, it has become my pleasurable dutj, to convey to you their 
grateful sense of the obligation, under which you have laid them, 
by the oration delivered by you this day ; and to ask of you the 
further favour of a copy for publication. 

! ^ -« ^ # I an>> dear Sir, 

i ' : '-'^^^^ y'T>^. 

^ . Of *-' "y your Mend and brother, 

^f^F^i THOS : PAYSON, &c'iy. 

1 Csn^cvo^'^^ 
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Bear Sir, 

AGREEABLY to the request of the Association, I 

send you the address delivered before them for publication. Ac- 
cept, I pray you, my thanks for thfe polite and friendly manner m 
which you have communicated their vote, and believe me to be 
with sincerity, 

Your firiend and Inrother, 

JOHN LATHROP, Jun. 

Thomas Pjlyson, Esa. Sec'ry. 



20 Aug. 1813. 
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ADDRESS. 

Friends and Brethren^ 

WE are assembled in conformity to an Article! 
of onr Gonstitation^ by which we are required to cel- 
ebrate the anniversary of our Society ^* in temperate 
festivity^ and with such religious^ and literary per- 
formances^ as may be prescribed by the government." 
Flattered and gratified as I am^ by the friendship and 
partiality to which I am indebted for the part assign- 
ed me in the exercises of the day^ I should render yon 
but an imperfect tribute of gratitude^ were I to express 
my feelings in the common terms of respect and com- 
pliment. My best apology for appearing in this 
place^ is your request ; and the most satisfactory ac- 
knowledgement I can make for the honour you have 
conferred on me^ is to proceed^ without any unnecessa- 
ry delay, to perform the duty imposed by your ap- 
pointment. 

We are associated, as instructers of youth, ^^ for the 
purpose of extending our knowledge, promoting our 
usefulness, and enlarging the circle of our social and 
intellectual pleasures, by the combined exercise of our 
talents and industry, and the interchange of friendly 
sentiments and services. It is our sincere and pleas, 
ing hope, Hl|by free inquiry, and candid investiga- 
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tion ; by temperate discuBsioii; and christian compro- 
mise of our paternal and local prejudices ; by solicit- 
ing and cultivating a liberal and friendly correspon- 
dence ivith other similar societies^ and with respecta- 
ble individuals engaged in the same arduous and use- 
ful employment with ourselves^ tof romote the interests 
of education^ generally^ and especially, of the youth 
under our care ; and what is particularly desirable^ 
a more uniform system^ and mode of instruction in our 
schools and academies.'' Such are our objects. We 
with pleasure and pride announce them. to the world, 
certain of the commendation and assistance of the wise 
and good, who will ^^ esteem us for our worW sake^^^ 
although our labours should not be crowned with full 
and' immediate sueeeas. The leamedand.respectable 
guests* who favour us with their presence on this oc- 
casion, are regarded by us, as the friends and, patrons 
of every laudable instii;ution,and as ^ch,'havea islaim 
to a knowledge of the grounds on which we rest our 
pretensions to. public countenance and support. I 
have, therefore^ introduced this address with such 
extracts from our constitution, as appeared best calcu- 
lated to afford information on the subject, and to de- 
velope the purposes and principles for which we are 
associated. 

Individuals and societies are fond of trailing their 
lineage to the earliest times, especially^ if they have 
any doubt of their own intrinsic dignity. They have 
a kind of common and prescriptive right to ^aw upon 

* The Selectmen, 'SkhfliolCoiiimktee,' and others litenuy char* 
acten. 
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airiaquiiy fin* the supply of any veal or supposed de- 
ficietK^ of ^viiich ihey feel conseious, and to make up ' 

in absolute .pedigree^ what they want in relative pre- 
eminence. In un address before schoolmasters^ it 

is "prtsoaied^ there can be no necessity to deduce their 

» 

imporbante in •society, from the remote origin of their 
pr^Session/ Jt may not, however, be an unprofitable 
emploj^ent of our time, if we pass a few minutes in 
noticing some of the most eminent founders of ancient 
and mode^m schools. 

The Hebrews were always diligent to study and 
teach the Mosaic Law. Their learned men pretend 
tiiat there .were schools before the deluge. Adam is 
Igr them placed at the head of the dynasty of school- 
masters — then followed £noch, and Noah. Mel- ^ 
ehisedec was master of a seminary at Kajrath-sepher, 
in Palestine. Abraham, who had been instructed by r 
Heber, taught in rChaidea and Egypt ; — ^from him 
the Egyptians learned arithmetic and astronomy. \ 
Jae6b succeeded Abraham in the office of teaching. ^ 
He^was a plain man dwelling in tents, which, ac- »,i 
eoiding to the.Ghaldee paraphrase signifies, he was 
a perfect man^ and a. minister in the house of doctrine. 
Some of the festivals and ceremonies of the Jews ^ 
were peculiarly adapted to the instruction of youth 
in the knowledge of their sacred and political in- 
fitiitotions. We need only mention the ritual of the 
passover, as calculated to effect one of these import- 
ant And desicable purposes. ^^ On the day of the cel- 
ebration, of that gceai event, ev^^ household became 
a school^ and its master, ^ teacher.^^ ^' And it 
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shall come te pa8% wken ye be cimie into tibe llmoA 

whick the Lord will give ye, according as he hafli 

' promised^ that ye shall keep this service. And 

irhen your children shall say unto you, what mean 
ye by this service ? that ye shall say, It is the sacri- 
fice of the Lord's pas^over, who passed over the houses 
et the children of Israel in Bgypt, when he smote 
the Egyptians, and delivered our houses. And the 
people bowed the head and worshipped.^'* 

In this happy town^ the municipal guardians of 
youth esteeni a good education, and a fair moral char- 
acter, as indkp^»able qualifications for a public 
instructs : And the same care is exercised in procur- 
t ing suitable teachers in many other parts of New-Eing- 

*' land. But to the shame of some large and populous 

I . districts, in this, and other states, the ofiice is given 

^ to the lowest bidder ; and any itiserant pedlar, if he 

find the market dull for beads and ribbons, may vend 
> , .his folly and vulgarity ^^ at a rednced pTnce^^^ffom Ike 

I '* master^ 8 desk. It is a truth familiar to observation, 

L that such districts produce the most factious and 

' * * troublesome members of society, and are scenes of 

habitual litigiousness, and immorality. And this will 
^ always be ih^ case, when mercenary men, destitute 

of sound information, knowledge, talents, moral feel- 
ing and deportment, are employed as public or pri- 
vate tutors. Many a bitter and reproachful tear will 
fall on the tomb of the parent whose child has been 
ruined by the evil example, or the iftak or vicious in- 
sUtictions of an ignorant or a wicked master. Feri^^ 

^ Exodus xiL 24. 
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eles^ in his famous oration at the funeral of the young 
men who perished in the Samian expedition^ has a 
thought much celebrated by ancient critics : " That 
the loss which the Commonwealth suffered by the 
destruction of its youth, was like the loss which the 
year would suffer by the destruction of the Spring. 
The prejudice which the public sustains from a wrong 
education of children, is an evil of the same nature^ 
as it in a manner starves posterity, and deprives our 
country of those persons, who, with proper care, might 
make an eminent figure in their respective posts in 
life/^ As a contrast to those who are light esteem- 
ers of talents and virtue in the tutors of their children, 
we may cite the wiser ancients, among whom, the in- 
structers of youth, were the most eminent of their phi- 
losophers. We may mention many Grecian and Ro- 
man sages, who, as teachers of science and morals, 
are worthy of our most respectful attention. The 
travels and literary labours of Pythagoras, of Aris- 
totle, of Socrates, their systems and establishments, 
would fornish materials, not merely for an oration, 
but for a library. I will, however, dwell for a short 
time on the history of Plato, an illustrious example 
of the perseverance and virtue of ancient philosophers, 
and refer to him for a character of the rest, in Hk 
words of Sinon, when speaking of the arts of the 
Greeks — '^ M uno disce omnesJ^ 

Plato was descended from Codrus the last of the 
Atbenian kings. His juvenile years were passed un- 
der the tutelage of Cratylus and Hermogenes, until 
he arrived at the aare of twenty, when he attached 
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himself wholly to Socrates^ -withVhom he reHuUBed 
eight years as a pupil. He ardently loved and pro- 
foandly veherated his excellent master. He attended 
him to the last moment of his life^ and derived lessong 
of wisdom and virtue from the latest breath of the suf- 
fering, but magnanimous sage. The heroic constan- 
ey, and divine resignation of Socrates, were calcula- 
ted to excite emotions of arde9t;i3J|^3i^tby, andUp in- 
flame the passion of generous emulation^ in thelReast 
of his afipKgitmatemiid admiring disciple. Socrates^ 
being dead, Plato visited Italy, where he became ini- 
tiated into the profound and mysterious doctrinea of 
the Pythagoreans. He afterwards perfected his 
knowledge of geometry in Cyrene ; thence he travel- 
led into Egypt, and when he had exhausted all its 
stores of science, with an unsated mind he passed inta 
Persia ; and had not the wars then existing in that 
quarter of the globe checked his progress, he would 
have acquired an intimate acquaintance with the reli- 
gion, manners, and customs of the Bramins, m the 
luxuriant groves that shade the sacred waters of the 
Ganges. Disappointed, but not disheartened, Plato 
returned to Italy, and From thence to Athens, where 
he executed the design which he had long contempla- 
iJA, of forming a school for the instruction of youth^ 
in the principles of philosophy.* 

The place which he selected for this purpose was 
a public grove, called Academus, from Hecademus, 
by whom it was bequeathed to the citizens of Athens^ 
for gymnastic exercises. He adorned this sacred 

* O vita, philofiophiai dujc^^virtutis indagatrix»— Cicero. 
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place with statues^ temples and sepulchres. Inter- 
sected by a gentle stream^ and shaded by lofty plane 
trees, it afforded a delightful retreat for philosophy 
and the muses. Here, in the words of Horace, the 
student had the golden opportunity 

" Inter fijlTas Academi quserere venim." 

And here Plato, styled by TuUy, the divine, and who 
spake in the language of the Gods, devoted him- 
self to science, and to the instruction of youth, until 
he rested from his honourable labours, in the 81st 
year of his age. The richness and fertility of his 
imagination, the beauty of his morals, and the sub- 
limity of his philosophy, are even now regarded 
with wonder and delight ; and although they are all 
infinitely surpassed by the symmetry and perfection 
of christian ethics, and the scope, and grandeur of the 
gospel system, the name, the genius, the character, the 
example, the doctrines and the actions of Plato will 
always be dear to the lover of virtue, to the friend of 
learning, and to the investigator of nature, in quest 
of moral or physical truth. 

Before the days of Plato, philosophy had in a great 
measure fallen into contempt. The contradictory 
systems and hypotheses, which had been siiccessively 
urged upon the world, were become so numerous, 
that, from a view of this inconstancy and uncertainty 
of human opinions, many were led to conclude, that 
truth lay beyond the reach of our comprehension. 
Ahsolute and universal scepticism was the natural 
consequence of this conclusion« In order to remedy 
this abuse erf philosophy, and of the human faouUifia, 
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Plato assumed^ explained^ and established the princi- 
ples of the Soeratic or academieal philosophy^ and^ in 
his Phaedro^ reasons in the following manner : " If we 
are unable to discover truths it must be owing to two 
circumstances ; either there is no truth in the nature of 
tilings^ or the mind^ from a defect in its powers^ is un- 
able to apprehend it. Upon the latter supposition^ all 
the uncertainty and fluctuation in the opinions and 
judgments of mankind admit of an easy solution : Let 
us therefore be modesty and ascribe our errors to the 
real weakness of our minds^ and. not to the nature of 
things themselves. Truth is often difficult of access ; 
in order to come at it, we must proceed with caution 
and diffidence, carefully examining every step ; and 
after all our labour, we shall frequently find our great- 
est eflTorts disappointed, and be obliged to confess our 
ignorance and weakness/^ Labour and caution in 
their researches, in opposition to rash and hasty de- 
cision, were the distinguishing characteristics of the 
ancient academy. A philosopher, possessed of these 
principles, will be slow in his progress ; but will sel- 
dom fall into errors, or have occasion to alter his 
opinion after it is once formed. Vanity and precip- 
itance are the great sources of error in reasoning. 
Hurried on by these, instead of attending to the cool 
and deliberate principles recommended by the acade- 
my, several modern philosophers have plunged them- 
selves into an absurd and ridiculous kind of scepti- 
cism. They pretend to discredit subjects that are 
plain, simple, and easily comprehended ; but give 
peremptory and decisive judgments upon things 
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that evidently exceed the utmost limits of our capaci- 
ty. But no principles can be of a more opposite na- 
ture, than those which were inculcated in the old acad- 
emy of Socrates and Plato, and the sceptical notions 
which were propagated by Arcesilaus, Cameades, and 
other disciples of succeeding academies.* 

This illustrious instance of ancient worth, wisdom, 
and virtue, does not stand without its parallels in the 
history of the pagan ages of the classic world. I 
might, would time allow, produce a glorious list of 
philosophers, who were the brightest ornaments of 
their country, the friends, the companions, and the 
instructers of princes. But there were in former 
times, as in our own, men, who were the disgrace of 
their profession, and the pests of community. The 
Roman traitor, who betrayed his pupils to Camillus, is 
familiar to our remembrance ; and his punishment 
was a reward of crime, honourable to the hero and 
patriot by whose decree it was inflicted. 

We, on this anniversary, may, among other causes 
of felicitation, claim professional fellowship with some 
of the most eminent men who hite adorned, and with 
many who stiU adorn, the history of modem time. 
Milton, the British Homer, did not think his sublime 
muse dishonoured by the company of children ; nor his 
study the less an'^abcde of religion, science and taste, 
because it was frequented by his juvenile disciples. 

Our fellow labourer. Dr. Samuel Johnson, is re* 
membered on this occasion with peculiar pleasure and 
pride. His Dictionary was the production of a gigan^ 

* Encyclopedia. Am. ed. Art Academg. 
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tic intellect^ and would liaye seeured immortaliiy to 

his name; even had he never vmtten an ethical line 

^ ^^to give ardour to virtue or confidence to truth.'' 

But the ambition of Johnson aimed at a higher glory 
than the palm of philology. The most indefatigable 
lexicographer was the most sublime moralist of his 
age. His mighty mind required a voice and clothing 
suitable to the majesty of its ideas. While perpetua- 
ting the genuine maxims of religion and wisdom, he 
stomped with the seal of his venerable authority, the 
classical legitimacy of a nomenclature that raised the 
pretensions of the English language to an equality 
with the elegant terseness of the Grecian dialects, and 
the flowing harmonies of the Roman tongue. 

Some of the brightest geniuses, the most pro- 
found scholars, and most distinguished divines of the 
English church, in early life laid the foundations of 
their future fortunes and dignities, in the private 
study, or the publick hall, as tutors and governors of 
youth. They have been drawn from poverty and obr 
scurity, by the pious love and gratitude of their for- 
mer pupils, and placed in situations of authority, opu- 
/^ lence and splendour. Brilliant instances of a similar 

■ . nature may be enumerated in almost every nation on 

^ the continent of Europe. The pious and eloquent 

I Fenelon, whose immortal Telemachus was compos- 

; ed as a book of lessons for a young prince, will ever 

I be venerated as the moral epic bard of Fiance, and 

1 as one of the noblest ethical and political instiucters 

Jj of the world. 
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In every polished and enlightened country, the for- 
mation of the minds and manners of the young has 
been considered an arduous, important and inter* 
esting concern, deserving the most indefatigable and 
ardent attention of individuals and of the state. This 
has been a favourite object of the inquiries and re- 
searches of the greatest and best of men. But how- 
ever highly we value the culture and improvements 
which have been bestowed on the field of education, 
we cannot deny that much remains to be done. Many 
eminent writers have forcibly shewn the difiiculty of 
rearing the human mind in a proper manner, and 
causing its powers and capacities to arrive at the 
nearest approach to that perfection, which they will 
attain in a higher state of existence. 

The reveries of Gampe, Salzman, and many en- 
thusiasts of the German school, concerning the per- 
fectibility of reason, are remembered by the learned, 
among other curiosities of literature ; but they are re- 
garded rather as the dreams, than as the opinions of 
philosophers. To the presumptuous aspirations of 
genius, as to the swelling surges of the sea, the 
providence of heaven has set bounds, where they 
must be stayed. Even the great fountain of science 
at Cambridge, cannot send forth streams in sufficient 
abundance to satisfy the intellectual thirst of the 
ardent and ambitious student ; and although its fertil- 
izing and refreshing rivers may make glad a thou- 
sand ^^ cities,'^ it can never convert them into perfect 
Bdens of the wisdom and felicity ^^ of our God.'' 
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My associated brethren will feel their obligaiioiis 
to the faithful discharge of their important duties^ 
strengthened and increased by the preceding facts 
and observations. An ambition to raise the honours 
of a noble family is glorious^ and cannot fail to pro- 
duce the most beneficial consequences. On the con- 
trary, the sordid drone, who rests contented with the 
hereditary distinctions of a worthy ancestry, will in- 
evitably sink into contempt and ruin. Vix ea nos- 
tra voco, should be added to the motto of every man, 
who bears the emblazoned arms of a race ennobled 
by the virtues or exploits of its founder. Let him by 
Ids merits make the honours of his ancestors his own^ 
then will he wear them with the pride of conscious 
desert, and their lustre will be brightened in his 
hands. Let us, my brethren, while we contemplate 
the characters of the sages who have instructed man* 
kind from the earliest times, endeavour like them to 
do good in our day and generation, and by imitating 
their example, establish our claim to a participation 
in their glory. 

The institutions for the instruction of youth, which 
this metropolis can boast, are monuments of the wis- 
dom of our ancestors, and foundations of hope for 
our posterity. But the improvement on ancient sys- 
tems, and indeed in an essential respect, on modem 
ones, which has been made in our seminaries, is de^ 
serving of universal imitation and applause; I mean 
the admission of females to the advantages of a pub- 
lic education. When it is considered that there is 
an inseparable connection between domestic comfort 
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and happiness^ and feminine virtue and knowledge, 
we cannot be too grateful to the institutors of the 
present enlarged and benevolent plan of instructioti. 
The good wife is the bona dea of our households. 
To her we are indebted for all that makes home the 
most endearing of names, and all the variety of de- 
lightful ideas with which it is associated. Her 
smile gladdens our return, and the recollection of it 
is a tie of most sacred influence, which draws us in 
season from abroad. The virtuous wife is indeed 
more precious than rubies. From her lips, and at 
her knee, our children are taught the purest elements 
of religion and knowledge. She is the first cultiva- 
tor of the tender mind, and next to God, to her we 
owe our warmest gratitude and love. 

But the opinion is sordid and illiberal in the ex- 
treme, that the sphere of a woman^s duty is confined 
to the management of her household. She was form-^ 
ed to be not merely the help mate, but the companion 
and bosom friend of her husband, his counsellou ;-^ 
his glory in prosperity, and his consolation in adver- 
sity. To inform her mind, is to double the capacity, 
and strengthen the inclination, which nature has giv- 
en her to be benevolent and useful. Her tenderness 
of soul, and acuteness of sensibility, require the guar- 
dian care of education in her early years. To deprive 
her of the power of thinking correctly and indepen- 
dently, is nothing less than the meanest and most un- 
justifiable despotism. Such conduct may well com- 
port with the policy of the narrow minded Mahome- 
tan, who thinks woman has no soul for salvation, be- 
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ciiuse he has no soul for virtuous love ; but the en- 
lightened christian^ whose doctrines and practice^ are 
drawn and modelled from a better school^ will consid- 
er the cultivation of the female mind as an imperious 
duty of his holy religion. He will never cease to 
applaud our municipal fathers^ who^ in the establish- 
ment of their academical system/ admitted the truth 
of the principle^ that the surest way to make men 
prudent^ prosperous^ and happy^ is to give them good 
and sensible mothers and wives. 

I shall^ with your permission^ confine my few re- 
maining inquiries and observations, to the calamities 
and blessings, the sorrows and consolations of school^ 
mastera. And are they a set of insulated beings, with 
feelings and perceptions, with desires and capacities 
of kinds and qualities peculiar to their profession^ 
and incidental to its circumstances ? Are their pleas- 
ures more in number, and richer in zest and flavour, 
than the pleasures of other men ; or are they more li- 
able to the storms and arrows of adverse fortune, and 
do they endure the ills of existence, witibi a keener 
sense of -suffering, than their neighbours ? Truly, like 
the rest of their species, they are bom unto trouble 
as the sparks fly upwards. Yet they have their com- 
fortSy and in their course of life they have that com- 
mon balance of good and evil which seems to deter- 
mine their claim to a seat in the family of man. 
When unfortunate they are preserved through hope ; 
when in prosperity they rejoice. One would snippose 
that nothing could be more tranquil and happy, than 
the life of a schoolmaster. And it would be io, were 






eveij cUM like that of the hapj^ man in TeresAe^ wkr 
liaid ^^ all nten praise my good fortune^ who have a 
son of soeh pFoitiifiaiig talents aad of so amiable a 
disposition/^ Then indeed the business of edueatioti 
lirottld be deli^tful^ and the.labotr of the instmcter^ 
its eontinaal and unspeakable reward. Or^ were all 
Inen reasonable in their paternal feelings and expec-^ 
tfttions^ and in their estimate of the powers and duties 
of schoolmasters, the harmony that would exist be- 
tween publie and domestic discipline, the mutual co- 
epemtion and eoraftdence of parent and teacher, would 
render the task of both easy and pleasant, and the 
dbedienee of the pujMl cheerful and constant. But 
this is a state ol things which exists in our wishes, 
ralher than in general reality. The schoolmaster is^ 
often placed in tibe most mortifying and vexatious cir- 
cumstances by the caprice, the ignorance, the doating 
fondness, or the absurd requisiticms of parents or 
guardians. He is too mild for this — too severe for 
that-^partial to one — neglectful of the other — to the 
rich man's scm he is indulgent, while the poor man's 
is the scape goat of the school, and is beaten for 
faults he never committed— he keeps my child drudging 
in the back ground, and confers on my neighbour's 
every public honour and distinction. He is censur- 
ed for mistaken endeavours to please, and worse than 
all, required from the abundance of his own^ to 
supply the deficiency of brains for every little urchin 
that has ^^ a head vo helebore can cvre.* I need not 

* How can one make a good sword from bad iitm ? If weak 

ey^ cannot «ee in the day, what fault is there in the sun ?— Ho^. 
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swell tloB eatalogae with his poverty and ike neees- 
sity of his observance of the virtue of eeoiKmiy until 
its practice borders on parsimony-^these are known 
too well to require formal mention in this place. I 
will only add^ that^ with all his savings and ^^ short 
commons^" he must look forward with frequent ckiUSf 
to the tedious days of weary old age^ when he must 
work^ however feeble^ or become dependent on cas« 
ual bounty^ ai^d die with the miserable consdiatimi of 
leaving a destitute feimily to the mercy and charity of 
the world. Alas! beniileenee^ among her nume- 
rous and splendid establishments in this me^ropolisy 
has not yet even looked about for a spot to found 
an asylum for the decayed schoolmaster. Yet^ 
who is more worthy of an honourable shelter for his 
grey hairs^ than he whose life has been spent in rear* 
ing useful citizens for the commonwealth ? My breth- 
ren^ b^ the favour of Divine Providence on the exer^ 
tions of this institution^ the shades of the picture I 
have drawn will be gradually softened. TJiey al- 
ready begin to reflect the dawn of better times^ to be 
tinged with the rays of rising hope. We will catch 
a beam oil our bpsoms^ and indulge the cheering fore- 
taste of a happy day ! 

Thank heaven^ my bi^thren^ there are in the 
schoolmaster's life^ many consolations for his sorrows ! 
The great body of his fellow citizens respect and en- 
courage him- From the injustice of the malicious^ 
and the insults of the vulgar^ he finds a refuge and a 
f elief^ in the protection of liis legal constituents^ the 
sympathy of the wise and virtuous^ and in t)ie sure 
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sapporta and unfailing rewards of a good conscience* 
He sees around him many promising plants^ fostered 
by his care^ shooting up into vigorous and flourishing 
maturity. His toil in the field of literature^ though 
partially obstracted by stubborn clods^ and impene* 
trable rocks^ is in many places repaid with abundant 
harvests and a seventy fold increase. If on one side^ 
he find^ with sorrow and mortification, that he has la- 
boured in vain, and spent his strength for nought, — 
on another, he beholds the generous youth, whose as* 
siduous attention to his instructions, has filled his 
mind with knowledge, and his heart with virtue. In 
his walks through the acadendc grove, if his course 
be sometimes impeded by an intangling and unprofit* 
able undergrowth, he sees through many a cheerful 
glade and lightsome vista the various porticos of 
the dome of science, and the glittering pinnacles of the 
temple of fame. And is this all a fiction ? a mere 
illusion of the i magination ? No. We, my friends, 
we have our peculiar enjoyments as well as our gen^ 
eral share in the common blessings of humanity. 
Gould the immortal spirit of our Franklin, the dulce 
decus et presidium of Boston Schools, now visit us 
from his celestial abode, he would exclaim — ^Gfo on, 
my brothers, my worthy coadjutors in the great work 
of continuing a succession of learned and pious men for 
the honour and preservation of my beloved country ! 
Go on, be encouraged, be happy. Be unwearied and 
conscientious in the discharge of your duties to the 
rising generation committed to your care. Their 
posterity shall rise up and call you blessed. Pro- 



eeed ia lUldiiig vfartee to viitae^ $sxA kAowkdgr to 
kfi^wledge, ud yMir leword duill be in the eteamal 
iTOfleaee of your God^ iHiere^ in tke perfe^ion of 
ywet wifldom^ you sliaU find the fiilnese and eonsoiop- 
BMlian of yoor bliw ! 
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•Mr. President, and Genlkmenof this Association^ 

IN obedience to your suffrages I appear before yoir 
on tbis anniversary ; although under circumstances 
not a little embarrassing to myself, and, I fear, inaus- 
picious to you. Accustomed as you have been, on nu- 
merous and interesting publick occasions, to listen, with 
delight, to appeals of eloc^uence, made as well to 
your understandings, as your feelings, from the pulpit, 
the Senate-house, the Forum, and the Hall of Liberty, 
I might well shrink from the task you have assigned, 
and hesitate to expose myself even to the well known 
candour of an enlightened and indulgent Brotherhood. 

How often, by strains as sweet as Seraphs sing, 
have you been charmed into silence, and commanded 
into admiration, from the sainted lips of a Stillman, & 
Thacher, an Eliot, an Emerson, a Buckminster, or a 
Lathrop ! How often excited and transported by the 
classick and melliffluent effusions of an Ames, a Jarvis* 
a Sullivan, a Parsons, a Dexter, and a host of other la- 
mented, as well as living models ! 

Od this occasion, neither the sacred subject of the 
Divine, nor the profound and animating theme of the 
Civilian, or Politician, have called us together. A dif- 
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fereiit, but not less interesting field is to be entered 
upon, by a more humble cultivator. Happy, if it 
should prove his good fortune to glean a few scatter- 
ed straws, where others have more early reaped a 
richly abundant harvest But, although this field has 
been so often cultured, its flowers culled, and its fruits 
collected, it is still neither exhausted, nor uninviting. 

The numerous and successful enterprizes com- 
menced and prosecuted, of late years, by both male 
and female adventurers, into the rich regions of Edu- 
cation, have been very amply remunerated, by the de- 
velopement of new and useful principles, and the es- 
tablishment of more practical modes of acquiring and 
communicating knowledge to the young mind. Among 
the most distinguished of these may be noticed the 
names of Sicard, Pestilozzi, Lancaster, Genlis, Bar- 
bauld, and Edgeworth. But of all the thinkers and 
writers^ oh thif^ subject, the Lady last named, amidst 
a splendid constellation of her sex, hold&i pre-eminent 
rank; and to her may most pertinently be applied 
that pointed praise of the sacred Penman, "Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all." 

In contemplating the general subject of Education, 
at what part of a theme, so interesting and almost in- 
ei;hauBtible, could an inquirer begin, who should pro- 
pose to go through with it? Or, where would he ter- 
minate his inquiries ? He, who should encounter such 
a task, might as reasonably be expected to attempt a 
separation of the sands, that compose the shores of 
ocean, or to register the undulations, which succes- 
«ively agitate its surface. It is not, however, my pur- 
pose to take an excursive range into this most inter- 






esting and delightful region. Neither our time, nor 
the circumstances under which we are met, would 
justify such an attei^pt. 

I have prescribed to myself a far different, and more 
narrow path. And, although mj task may be less la- 
borious, or amusing ; I hope it may not be found an 
altogether useless one. Besides, could I imagine my- 
self competent to the undertaking, I am more ambi- 
tious of proving myself, a plain and practical Preceptor 
of youth, and a useful member of this Society, than a 
specious speculatist, or even a classick composuist 
My motto being " Mallem, ut docti reprehendant 
Grammatiei, quam non intelligant Populi." 

Nor is it within the scope, to which I have limited 
myself, to enter the lists, and accept the gauntlet, 
thrown by those theorists, who contend, that there is 
no aboriginal difference in the measure of the human 
mind ; but, that all the varieties, which are witnessed, 
in the mental powers, as well as in the knowledge of 
mankind, are solely attributable to Education, in its 
most extended sense. 

Waving, therefore, any laboured considerations . of 
this nature, and leaving the point to be adjusted, be- 
tween the disciples of the Helvetian school, and their 
opponents ; it miay be simply remarked, that, were a 
man obligated to take part in a discussion whether 
there be, or not, any native diversity in the human in- 
tellect, if the option were granted him, the aflBirmative 
would be the safer side of the question. 

From 'the observation, which we are able to take 
of the works and ways of God, there appears at least 
equal, if not stronger ground, for the conclusion, that 
there exists an essential difference in mind, as in matter. 
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Variety^ infinite, yet regular and harmonioos variety, 
"^ 18 the obvious characteristick of creation. This immu-^ 

table law is inscribed on the whole face of nature, 
which falls under our inspection. And the inference 
is believed to be legitimately drawn, that the mind of 
man is not a solitary exception to a rule, of the univer- 
sality of which, we are furnished with so many con- 
curring and conclusive proofs. In this, as in a thou" 
sand other instances, if the application may be allow- 
ed ; " The unseen things of God are clearly proved by 
the things, which are seen." 

Among ijie laudable purposes professed by us, for 
uniting together, we enumerate that of promoting the in- 
terest of School Education, generally ; the particular im- 
provement of the children and youth committed to our 
care ; and a more uniform system of instruction and gov- 
ernment. Objects, more interesting in themselves, could 
scarcely be proposed- Professions, more worthy of 
men under the influence of an elevated pride, and a 
laudable zeal to be useful, could not well be proclaim- 
ed. 

Sacred pledge ! for the redemption of which, our 
reputation, as Instructors, and as Associates, is fairly 
committed with the Publick. 
; As every experiei^ced Teacher has ever found a 

regular, periodical review, by his Pupils, of what they 
had already studied, to be of more permanent benefit, 
than an uninterrupted succession of new recitations ; 
so, I am persuaded, that I shall perform a more use^ 
ful and grateful service, by " stirring up your pure 
minds," to the recollection of what you already know, 
than by any attempt I might make to amuse you with 
apbculations of my own. 
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Gratifying and important as is the discoveiy of new 
truths, and the increase of our knowledge ; it is of 
much more moment to ourselves and society, fhat we 
shdtild habitually discharge known duties, than ihat we 
should be ingenious in our theories, or even intelligent 
in science. j 

That there exists among Instructors a veiy great 
diversity in their modes, as well as means of tui- 
tion and discipline, is but too well known; and 
the evils incident to such diversity, are felt and la- 
mented by both Preceptors and Parents, from the loss 
of time, and increased expense incurred, by the fre- 
quent change of schools and elementary books. Much 
of which, as well as of unfounded prejudice, might 
be avoided, by the general adoption of the same books^ 
and a similar system of instruction and government. 

A child, passing from onie school to another, in 
which the same branches were taught, using the 
same books, and, of course, retaining the same clas- 
sick standing, would suffer, comparatively, but little 
loss, either in point of time or money, with what he 
now experiences, from the mere change of place and 
Tutor. As all the improved methods of tuition, as well 
as approved new works, in the several departments of 
instruction, would, from time to time, be introduced 
into all our schools alike. 

Accustomed also to a generally adopted course of - 
discipline, a thousand petty occasions of dissatisfac- 
tion, which now frequently occur between Parents, ^ 
Preceptors and Pupils, would either have no existence, 
or, at most, but a temporary one. Little or no temp- 
tation would therefore operate, to produce the perni- 
cious (and often capricious) transfers of children from 
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ione school to another; except for great local coiwem- 
ence, or some other substantial cause ; as that, for ex? 
ample, of placmg them under a oaore able or faithful 
Master. And, but few instances of that kind would 
probably occur, if the present n^ode of electing and 
employing Instructors, should undergo a radical 
change. I mean that, of having no man, whatever 
may be his general character, appointed, or permit- 
ted, to instruct children, who has not had a regular 
and proper education; and who has not been pre- 
viously examined, and formally approbated, by com* 
petent Judges, as qualified, to give instruction in the 
particular branches of science, to which he may make 
pretensions. 

I beg not to be miderstood to mean, by a regular 
and proper education, a collegiate one exclusively. 
We find many Gentlemen, respectable for their schol- 
arship, and eminent as Instructolrs, whose misfortune 
it was, while young, to be deprived, from circumstan- 
ces, of the advantage of a pubUck and systematick Ed- 
ucation; but who, from an ardent thirst for knowl- 
edge, and relying on their own native vigour and in- 
dustry, have surmounted all obstacles opposed to 
their improvement, and distinguished themselves both 
by their science and their usefulness^^ 

* The truth of this remark eoald not be more strikingly exem^fA, thftn in 
Oitgood Carieton^ Esquire, the hte distSngnkhed and lamented FmMent cf this As. 
soeiatlon, who, without even the orcUnary means of the moat common education, 
irhile a minor, by his unconquerable desh^ of knowledge, and taste for maithetimti- 
•al seienee, nosed himaelf from ohaouri^, *by ynffnat of mlttd» peraeveriaf ef- 
forts, and exemplary vhtue, under all the disadvantages and discouragements, ia- 
eident to poverty, and want of friends, to emnienee, as an honest and modest 
man, a brare Soldier, a eelebrated and corrert Teaehar cf raMhematialEB *iid aft v- 
Igation^ a practical and iq^roved Surveyor and Geographer, a acientifick Astrono- 
mer, an upright Magistrate, a sound Politician, an undeviating Patriot, and* ^bore 
an, m ibeerfolMBd diariUUe ChrisUiw. 
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ft is far from being satisfactory, that a man has 
passed through the forms of a College, or University, 
to entitle him to the honourable and responsible of<- 
fice of an Instructor of youth. 

We need not, any of us, go beyond the circle of 
our own collegiate connexions and acquaintances, to 
find a Sir Solomun.SapscuU decorated with a dipldma, 
and wearing the badge of the Order of merit and tal- 
ents, when he should bear oa his brow, or at his breai^t, 
the simple insignia of the Otder of ignorance. Or be 
surmounted by a Cap and Bells. 

Yet, of such rude materials do we not sometimes 
find School-masters fabricated ? Men, who know less 
at their graduation, than at their admission into the 
Temple of Sci^ice ! 

And who, having, by the indolent habits of colle- 
giate life * superadded to their natural vis inertias, been 
rendered unfit for manual labour, betake themselves to 
the tuition of children in subjects, of which they 
prove themselves to be most deplorably ignorant. 

What can be imagined a stronger instance of 
scholastick empyricism, than for a man to profess 
to teach the art o[ penmanship, for example, who 
can neither make, hold, or guide a pen himself? 
Oir, for another to undertake instruction in reading 
and elocution. With defective organs of speech; or who 
should be incapable of articulating the characters of 
the alphabet, and explaining their powers and uses ; 
and who could not, if his ears were to be the forfeit of a 
failure, practically mark the difference between accent, 
emphasis and cadence ? Or^ for a third to pretend to 
teach the Grammar of a language, who should be 
unable to resolve it into its constituent parts; or to 
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explain the laws of its construction ; and should breat 
poor Priscian's head in almost every sentence, which 
he either pronounced or wrote. 

Your institution, Gendemen, if more generally 
extended and judiciously directed, would be publickly 
patronized ; and have a natural and powerful tenden- 
cy to check, if not to cure this evU ; and to chaee 
from the academic atmosphere such ignes fatui as 
, those to whom I have partially alluded. 

f It might also in time, if purified itself, be convert- 

f ed into a literary Crucible, in which to assay the in- 

i' trinsick qualifications of Candidates for acholastick 

appointments. 

The superficialness of knowledge, so characteris- 
tick of the many nominal scholars of our country, is 
one great and lamentable source of that want of respec- 
tability among Instructors, wiiich has become, in a de- 
; gree, proverbial ; of the consequent degree of disre- 

spect in which they are often held ; and of the cheap 
I rate, at which their services are of course estimated 

V and rewarded. 

' The charge of quackery is not justly limited to 

I medical men. Empyricks are to be found not less 

f frequently among the other liberal professions. And 

1 even in the Academick Grove, you may meet with 

/ those, who, affecting, to be imitators of sodm of the 

. philosophick Teachers of antiijuity, bear to them no 
j ^, nearer resemblance, than that of leading an Arab life. 

/ Novel and chimerical projects, for the easy at- 

tainment of solid science, are almost daily offered as 
iures to the credulity of the pubhck. As if such 
knowledge was to be acquired, without serious study, 
and assiduous application. 
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And yet, how many parents are there, in these 
theoretic days, who imagine, that the Hill of Science 
is not to be ascended by progressive 8teps ; but that 
their children have Kttle else to do, than to vault up- 
on the back of some patent Pegasus under the guid- 
ance of a pedantick Quixotte, with the title of 
Preceptor, or Professor, and, cantering through the 
atmosphere by some new turnpike, reach the sacred re- 
cesses of the Temple, over the heads of their plod-" 
ding competitors; who are slowly, but successfully 
winding up their studious way, by the good old road. 

Empyrical pretenders to some new nostrum, for 
the communication of knowledge, in each of the arts 
and sciences, to the minds of children, in a definite 
number of hours, and by a limited number of lessons, 
are now so frequently to be found, infesting most of 
the cities and villages of our Country, and crowding 
the chartered columns of some vehicle of news and 
puffs, with advertisements and certificates of their 
wonder-working processes ; that we need not be sur- 
prised to see, before long, a Patent published by 
A. B. or A. M. Professor of novelty and imposition, in 
the University of Utopia, by virtue of which, he shall 
claim the right of invention, and the exclusive privilege, 
of conveying a complete system of all the Arts and 
Sciences, at once, through the medium of the mouth, or 
the ears, into the empty pericranium of any novice, mi- 
nor or adult, by a magick tunnel or trumpet; and so 
hermetically to confine it there, that its escape from its 
literary prison, however' untenantable originally, shall 
become as impracticable, as would have been its natu- 
ral introduction there, by any of the most approved 
methods of either ancient or modern schools. 
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England, the freest and happiest country but our 
own was, until within the last forty years, pre-emi- 
nently the climate most congenial to the propagation 
of Mountebanks. But since our emancipation from 
parental government, our distinguished soil seems to 
have become equally prolifick in as promising a progeny. 
To borrow the language of Dr. Young, 

*' If not so common, would it not be stran ge, 
That 'tis so common, is't not stranger still,** 

that there should exist in poor human nature such a 
passion to be duped? But ^uch is the melancholy 
truth, that mftn, in all ages, and in all countries, have 
been found more disposed to pay, and liberally tooy 
for being adroitly amused, or, even clumsily cheated^ 
than for being usefully and substantially instructed; 
And this too, even when they have been aware of the 
deceit. A late Juggler of facetious memory, and even 
a nfore modern Mountebank, has been ^ble to levy a 
contribution upon the publick purse, acquire a for- 
tune, and sport an equipage, while many a learned 
and industrious Instructor might devote his days, aqd 
his nights too, to the acquiation and communication of 
the most useful science, and yet be suffered to pine in 
poverty, or perish in obscurity. 

Such is the nature of the human mind, the inquisi- 
tiveness and the imitative quality of children, and such 
their susceptibility of impressions of any character, 
that it is impossible to prevent them from imbibing 
much of the manners and morals of their Parents and 
Preceptors. Clothed too, as the latter are, with pa- 
ternal power, their influence over their Pupils, how- 
ever little noticed in its progress, is^ io a high degreei^ 
irresistible. 
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** Children, like tender oziers, take the bow. 
And, as they first are fashion'd, always grow 
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Of how great moment is it then, that Instrilctbr* 
should not only be thoroughly versed in those branches 
of education, which they profess to teach ; but of 
«ound principles, correct habits, and of decent, if not 
dignified manners. 

But both male and female teachers are sometimes 
to be founds whose virtue is, to say the least, quite 
problematical. This, it is to be hoped, is not often 
true, nor generally known. It is incidentally noticed, 
but to prove the imperative duty of those, who super- 
icKtend the interests of schools, to the exercise of 
greater caution in electing Instructors, and the neces- 
sity of compelling all Candidiates, whether for publick, 
m* private schools, in every Town, to an examination 
and approbation, before they shall be permitted to 
ofikiate* 

It id of comparatively minor moment, amortg a va- 
riety of approved ones, what elementary system of 
instruction, in any branch of Education, we may 
adopts provided we do but unite in the use of some 
one, and regularly pursue it, until we can find, andf 
agree in a better. In the case of pronouncing a Ian* 
guage, for example, it would appear to be of much 
Ifesfl knpoirtsitice, whether we were analogically, of fash- 
ionably ctfnrect, than that we should, in the same na- 
tion, prb»kmce the words of that language in the 
isame manner. For, as a single false step, in a charac- 
ter habitually virtuous, will often destroy its reputation 
and its peace, and efface, perhaps forever, the memo- 
ry of i^*ibnner worth ; or, as one unsound arfi^ument, 
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4or an erroneous statement of a fact, will always weaken 
the force, and sometimes wholly defeat the labour of a 
well digested and legitimate train of reasoning; so a 
single instance of vulgar, or vicious pronunciation, or 
a provincialism, to which our ears are unaccustomed, 
although, in reality, a matter of comparative indUTer- 
ence, will often disturb the gravity of a sober counte- 
nance ; and, by the excitement of our risibles, destroy 
a part, at least, of the intended and natural efiect of 
the most sentimental sermon, or even of the most 
pious prayer. 

It might then seem to be a subject of sufficient 
consequence to have long since engaged the attention^ 
and united the systetnatick labours of the Literati in 
both England and America, to devise and fix a practi- 
cal and admitted standard for the pronunciation of the 
English tongue. Hitherto this desirable object has 
been unaccomplished. For, to what author, or collec- 
tive body of authorities, can the doubting inquirer 
look, with well founded confidence, for acknowledged 
law on this subject, even in words purely English.*^ 
Nor is his difficulty diminished, if the appeal be made 
for a satisfactorji decision, how exoticks, transplanted 
from either the dead or living languages^ are to be 
pronounced in his own. 

Is he, in such cases, to retain the pronunciation of 
the original, or must he conform to that of similar 
comlnnations of character in his native tongue ? In 
fine, is analogy, or custom, to be his guide ? If the 
latter, how is this law of fashion to be efiitablishedt 
and by whom ? Who are our Legislators ? or who 
of us bow to their umpirage ? Shall we look up to 
the loungers of Bond street^ to the tragedy faero, the 
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pettj sovereign, who " struts his hour upon the stage,** 
to the courts of London, or Washington, or the uni- 
yersifies of Oxford, Edinburgh, or even to our own re- 
spected Harvard ? 

Pedantry, or. private interest, in almost every new 
Lexicographer, or the passion for dngulaiity, more 
conspicuous and triumphant, among the English and 
Americans, than any other nation, is, every few years, 
subjecting us to some novel and capricious modeof 
pronouncing some of our words. So that, if an indi- 
vidual should have the good fortune to hve to the 
ordinary age of man in the same state, and in the same 
vicinity ; and be well instructed in his native tongue 
when a child ; he may not be compelled to change 
his pronunciation of tho^e words more than once in 
every ten or a dozen years. ■ Doctor Dilworth may 
dictate to his childhood, Dr. Perry to his boyhood, 
Dr. Sheridan to his youth, Dr. Walker to his man- 
hood, and good old Dr. Do-litde, most probably, -to 



But should he suffer the misfortune to change his 
residence, as oflten as some of our eoterprizing coun- 
trymen do, or as often as some of our imported citr- . 
zens assume an alias to their names, he may be pro- 
nounced a Patriot in Boston, a Patriot in Philadel- 
phia, and a PStrlot in some other city. 

Every gentleman, who has had opportunity of 
mixing much with the worid, or of making acquaint- 
ance with scholars o( different Colleges, cannot have 
failed to notice more or fewer of these locahsms. And, 
even among graduates of the same College, may be 
frequently observed a pedantick affectation of singu* 
larity. Many a scholar bemg distinguished by his soi- 
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Jicitude to iereet tums^If as %he etandard of litcmry or- 
thodoxy; andi with the dogmatism of a sophomore, 
attempting to give law in language to the particular 
circle in which he may move, and of which his prurient 
vanity prompts him to imagine. himself the luminary. 

Is it not then, my Brethren, an object worthy our 
solicitude and our patriotism, to attempt to lay a foun- 
dation in our schools for a gradual correction of thid 
evil ? We shall never live to gather the full fruits of 
our labour. But, is it less a duty to sow the seed of 
useful improvement in its proper soil and seasop, be- 
cause our posterity are to reap the field ? 

Almost all great attainments. And permanent cfaai^a 
a^d benefits, result {rom humble beginnings ; and of- 
^ from as humble instruments as we are ; and are, 
in their very nature, progressively slow. 

I may be too sanguine of success ; but to my imagt^ 
nation it appears that, the end is probably attainable : 
^nd that, in our country, and particularly in this sec- 
tion of it, the opportunity is fairer, and the chances 
of success greater, for an experiment of this kind, 
than perhaps in any other, from the universal diffusion 
of education through pur common schools. And that, 
notwithstanding their too limited influence in society, 
and the prevalent prejudices and interests to be en- 
countered and compromised, the Instructors of su!ch 
schools, more than any other class of literary men, 
(although in strict alliance with others) have it in their 
power, to make a successful effort, towards attaining 
30 very desirable an object. 

It would be an interesting inquiry to make, had we 
leisure to pursue it, by what means we could best suc- 
ceed ifi conveying instruction to the minds of children. 
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JSut it would be impracticable, on this occasion, to de- 
scend to the necessai*y details. The great desideratum { 
is, to arrest aird fix their attention. To do this has ever 
been found a task more difficult and discc uraging, 
than that, which the chymist encounters, of fixing the 
volatility df mercury. 

Of the two great practical means of successfully \ 

attaining this end, namely. Rewards and Punishments, 
the latter, from some inexplicable cause, has unfortu- 
nately bfeen most prevalent. I 

A very useful method, which experience has ap 
proved, is that, of seizing upon the imagination, and, 
at the same time, informing the understanding, through * 

the medium of sensible objects. By this means, in- 
struction may be converted into amusement ; and it is 
particularly adapted to the minds of young children, 
who may oflten be taught, at a very early age, to un- 
derstand, arid to an almost incredible extent, many 
parts of science, which have generally been deemed ^ 

beyond the comprehension of their tender faculties. 

Amidst the diversity in our modes of tuition, as 
(heffe is an utiquestionable preference of one over 
another, so there probably is some one decidedly su- 
perior to fill others. Admitting this, it must, with 
every liberal Teacher, become ah object of solicitoud 
interest, to acquaint himself, as far as practicable, 
vnth the particulai* modes pursued by others, be- 
tween which and his own, he may be able to draw 
a fair comparison, and avail himself of any impf ove- 
inents, which such inquiry and comparison may dis- 
cover or suggest. 

And here, allow me to profit of this occasion, to pro- 
pose to your consideration an established routine of 
3 
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visiting and examining each other^s schools; and to rer* 
mark, that, among the obvious benefits likely to re- 
sult from such a pubUck examination of some of our 
pupils, as has been proposed to, and lately attempted 
by this Society, one, at least, will almost necessarily 
be, such an acquaintance with each other^s modes,. aa 
is here suggested. Particularly, should each Instruc- 
tor, in turn, take an active part in such Examina- 
tions. And may I be pardoned, for the confession of 
my firm faith, that, the beneficial effects, flowing from 
periodical exhibitions of this character, can scarcely fail 
of being perceived and duly appreciated by the publick ; 
and felt as much by Preceptors, as Pupils* For no 
man of hberal principles and honourable feelings can be 
found, who will not be excited to mark, and to copy, as 
far as may be, whatever is known, and approved by the 
general voice, in the systems or methods of other In- 
structors. It will naturally tend to keep him on the 
alert ; and he will be less in hazard of '^ sleeping at his 
post.'' Nor can any such man reasonably reluct, at 
passing such an ordeal of his talents and fidelity. 

Should publick Examinations of our schools^ by 
delegation, or otherwise, be once established, it will 
not be deemed in me a vain prophecy, that the aggre- 
gate amount of real scholarship, in all our schools^ 
will, in the course of a few short years, be exalted, in 
a ten fold degree, above its present standard. 

The publick are not always ungrateful, nor un- 
generous. And in no place, more than b Boston, is 
thefre a more ready disposition in that publick^ to dis- 
tinguish the meritorious, and to reward with liberality, 
when known, the well directed efforts of all individ- 
uals, or associations of men, to reader themselves de- 
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serving of patronage. To be known, we must be ac- 
tive. We must " make our light shine before men.^' \ • 
To be respected, we must first respect ourselves. To 
be encouraged and rewarded, we must give proof of 
talents and fidelity. When we evince ourselves the 
able and the faithful candidates for publick favour, 
we may count with confidence on our just expecta- 
tions being reasonably realized. Especially, should 
there exist amopg us liberality and publick virtue 
enough, to induce us to merge all minor motives, in 
that great one, of contnbuting our united talents, 
time and efforts, to serve the solid interests of our 
schoolk, and of this Society. 

'' Let no man think so humbly of himself, nor so mean- 
ly of his associates, as to be deterred from the lauda- 
ble attempt. Nor need we apprehend, that our re- 
ward, in the affections and improvement of our Pupils, 
the esteem and gratitude of their Parents, and the 
support of the Publick, will not be commensurate 
with our labours and our usefulness. 

Above all other considerations, " let us not be weary 
in well doing" ; let us never for a moment despair, nor 
forget that, however inadequate here, great will be 
our recompense hereafter. 

The most ungrateful of an Instructor's duties, 
whether it regards his own feelings, or those of his 
Pupils and their Parents, is that of discipline. But 
however painful to himself, or unpopular with them, 
it is yet of indispensable obligation. 

" Order is Heaven's first law,** 

and no school can be reputably, or usefully maintain- 
ed without it 
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The government of such Institutions being, in it<^ 
nature, patriarchal ; the Preceptor of youth combin- 
ing, in his official character, the double authority of 
Parent and Monarch, his government must of necessi- 
ty be absolute. His word must be received ajod 
obeyed as law, within his little realm. All experi- 
ments, which the world has ever witnessed, of a con- 
trary theory, have proved chimerical. Punishments 
then of some kind, must sometimes necessarily be in* 
flicted. I am however a convert to the faith, that) it 
is generally more useful, in the reformation of an of- 
fender, to exert what, in modern phrase, has been 
termed " the restrictive energies of government," by 
which I intend confinement, rather than to maj^e se- 
ver^ corporal applications an habitual mode of pu- 
nishment There are but few minds so ba^e, thd,t 
moderation, firmness and patient perseverance (^annot 
conquer and reclaim. Certainty and promptness,, 
whatever may be the nature of the punish^iient, are 
of much more importance than severity, in giving it 
e£fect. This may however sometimes, thpugh rai^y, 
be justified, from the necessity of the case. 

Above all other considerations, punishpient should 
never, even in appearance, degenerate into vengeance. 
There are however, most upfoilunately, some Peda- 
gogues, who appear never to be more gratified, thsun 
in recounting the frequent instances^ and the severity, 
with which they inflict corporal punishment. To 
hear them, one is reduced to the dreadful dilemma, of 
discrediting either their humanity or their veracity. 

It is among the most obvious and serious de- 
fectfi in our general school regulations, that an ki- 
structor is clothed only with the power to punish. 
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The ability and duty to reward should be vested m 
the same handS) which are compelled to inflict puor 
ishment Had it been the study of Parents and 
Guardians of schools, to have rendered Instructors 
odious, and comparatively useless, in the eyes of their 
Pupils, they could not much more certainly and unr 
h^gippily have succeeded, than by the general practice* 
May it not even be very justly questioned^ whether 
the power of personal punishment ought ever to be 
vested in those, from whom our children are to derive 
their most important information ? Wo\ild our Clergy^ 
probably, be more beloved, respected, and influential 
in promoting our best interests, if they too should be 
invested jvith similar power, and should as often ev 
ert it ? Might it not l^ more promotive of the inter- 
ests, the usefulness, and happiness of all concerned, 
Parents, Preceptors, and Pupils, if^ in all cases requir- . 
ing this disgraceful application, the culprit should be 
committed to some appropriate place of correction, 
and turned over to the hands of some mercenary 
Beadle, whose peculiar office it should be- tp inflict it ? 
It is neither very natural, nor very easy, for a child, 
to respect and lov^e those, from whom he is ia the 
habit of receiving the discipline of the ferule or the 
rod. Even the influence of natural affibction, and ther 
obligations of gratitude and allegiance, subsisting be- 
tween parent and child, are scarcely powerfdi enough, 
at times, to counteract the efiect of such unpleasant 
a3sociations. 

Every enlightened and humane Legislator, every 
intelligent Instructor, every catholick, and even every 
faojatical {leligiqipst? admits into hU respective plaa the 
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idea of rewards, as well as punishments, being neces-* 
ry to influence the conduct of mankind. 

Such is the rational theory. But, to what country^ 
to what civil or religious community are we to look 
tor its systematick exemplification ? From the san- 
guinary code of Draco, to that of Great Britain, we 
meet with little else, than systems of prohibition, in- 
fliction and blood. The benevolent scheme of Christi- 
anity is a solitary but sublime exception. In that 
we find promise paramount to threatening, hope tri- 
umphant over terror, and the recompense of reward 
exalted over the fear of punishment. 

And yet, is it not as astonishing as it is lamentable, 
that, among so many communities of men, owning the 
authority and professing to be disciples of this benign 
religion, and even in our highly favoured and beloved 
country, claiming to be more enlightened than any 
other, with its numerous liberal and pious institutions, 
there should scarcely be found a solitary instance, in 
which reward is the characteristick motive to action ? 

Yet, who among us is there, whose individual ex- 
perience has not taught him, that men are more stim- 
ulated to elevated and virtuous deeds, by the prospect 
of recompense, than by the apprehension of suffering ? 
The hardy husbandman turns up the glebe, casts the 
seed into the bosom of the earth, and cheerfully carols 
as he guides the ploughshare, less through the fear of 
want, than the hope of harvest. 

The enterprizing merchant hazards his capital in 
commerce, and commits it to the winds ; and the adven- 
turous mariner launches his bark upon the ocean, and 
exposes his life to the tempest, not from the dread 






of loss, but the hope of gain. The military and 
naval hero courts danger in every dreadful form, and 
seeks death " even in the cannon's mouth," — for 
what ? — The bubble reputation ! that airy phantom, 
— honour ! Whilst the christian hero combats and 
conquers the whole host of spiritual foes, not so much 
from the " fearful looking for of judgment to come,'* 
as ammated by the exalted hope of " the prize of his 
high calling," held up to the eyes of his faith, and 
promised him by Goi> through Jesus Christ. 

Shall we then imagine that children cannot, or that 
they will not be operated upon by similar principles and 
motives ? No, they too, in common with all others of 
their race, if equally encouraged, and prompted to 
virtuous and useful efforts, will be excited to aim at 
excellence. 

But, as children cannot carry their views far into 
futurity, and are unable from the comparative strength 
of their passions and their reason, to wait long and 
patiently for any promised good, their, rewards, like 
their punishments, should be as promptly, as certainly 
conferred. Let us then, my brethren, unite our de- 
liberations and our labours, to devise and digest some 
system of general school instruction and goTerament, 
in which rewards shall constitute a predominant fea^ 
ture. And let the experiment for once be fairly 
tried, whether, by such means, we may not in 
time be so fortunate, as to render disgraceful corpo-: 
ral punishmeot, '■ a gtraoge work," in our ichoob. 






THE folIowiDg anonymoua article is so well wiittes, and so well 
lUttslrateB and enforces some of the ideas of the foregoing Ad- 
dress, that, it has been judged hb^vlI to sulsjoin it| with miofe feir 
alterations, bj way of 

APPENDIX. 



"IT has been justly said, that we live in an age of 
improvement. And perhaps, there has really been 
no preceding one, more prolifick in useM discovery, 
than that, in which Providence has been pleased to 
cast our lot ; or which has rfiore successfully elicited 
htunan talents and efforts. The literati in sciencCf 
and the mechanicks in useful inventions and improve- 
ments, have equally distinguished themselves. The 
former have made surprising and successful advances 
in Astronomy, Mineralogy and Chymistry ; and ^the 
latter have kept at least rival pace with them in ma- 
chinery and the arts of life. Tf Europe can boast her 
progress in the former, America may fairly lay claim 
to the palm in the latter. 

As our highly favoured and happy countiy is not 
deficient in men of talents and literary acquirements^ 
why should not we share in the honour of improving 
science as well as the arts ? 

There is one subject, to which it is devoutly to be 
wished the American scholar would direct his atten- 
tion ; viz. his native language. 
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In taking a view of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britaki, we find the Caledonians, or North Britons^ 
extremely defective in their pronunciation of the 
English tongue, and sometimes scarcely mtelligi- 
ble, especially when spoken by the common people. V 

A great defect however, in accent and phraseology? 
is formed, even among their scholars ; in which few 
countries have been more prolifick than Scotland. 

It is alleged, as a reason for this, that, the Erse, or 
ancient Gaelic, is spoken by so many of the natives, 
its influence has become general ; and, by corrupting 
the English, has produced a kind of mongrel lan- 
guage; which, owing to national prejudice, their 
poet's have intenyoven in their English verse; inter- 
spersing such a variety of Scotticisms, as frequently to 
require a key to enable the English reader to under- 
stand them. This is abundantly verified in the beau- 
tiful pfisms of Bums and McNeil. The cause of this, 
incorrectness, however, is not the subject of inquiry ; ^ 

but the fact is indisputable. If we turn our attention 
t^the Cambrian, or South Briton, we shall find a sim- 
ilar defect ; for however copious the Welsh language 
may be, which is a dialect of the ancient Celtic, its in- 
fluence in corrupting the pronunciation of the English, 
is such, that, you can instantly detect the Welshman 
by his tongue. Amongst even the English themselves,* 
there are almost as many dialects, as there are shires 
in England :— and besides the diversity of accents, in 
some of the shires, th^ phraseology is so different, and 
frequently so odd, that the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring counties can scarcely understand each other. 
As to the Irish, the brogue upon their tongue is ito 

universal, that an Irishman no sooner speaks, than hi^ 
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nation is recogmzed. This incorrectness in prcmunci- 
ation, in Great Britain, is not limited to the oonoties 
remote from the capital, or distant from the largo 
towns ; but even in the cities, it is so notoriousl j true, 
that, a Cockney is readily known by the peculiarity of 
his phrases and pronunciation. 

It is a fact conceded by many of their literary Irav*- 
ellers through the United States, that, the English lan- 
guage is, generally, spoken here with more correct- 
ness than in England ; with the exception of foraga* 
ers resident among us. Independently, however, of 
this circumstance, the continual revolution, which all 
living languages undergo, renders a standard necessa- 
ry. If we compare the writings of the siiiteenth ^n» 
tury with those of the present day, they are so essen* 
tially different in etymology, that, one could scarcely 
believe them to be the language of the same country. 
Several attempts have been made, by LexicogB|{^era,^ 
to fix a standard ; but.no one has, as yet, been adopt- 
ed by general suffrage ; and of consequence, one per- 
son, or community, following the pronunciation of cme 
dictionary, and another adhering to that of a difierent 
one, the same disadvantage, as to uniformity, is pro- 
duced. This incessant change from one to apether 
will forever render abortive any attempt, to preserve 
our language from mutation, so that it may be hand- 
ed down to future generations, as now spoken and 
written, unless general consent shall fix upon some 
one system. Whilst Dr. Johnson^s Dictionary would 
have served as a standard for orthography and ety- 
mplogy, it left the pronunciation to the arbitrary coc^ 
tjto\ of popular custom ; as versatile as Proteus hmn 
spjf To remedy this defect, Mr* Sheridan introduced 
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bis pronouncing dictionary ; which, for a while, be- 
came a kind of oracle : but this soon gave way to 
Walker's, which, in the pronunciation of many words, 
varied materially from Sheridan's. Neither of them, 
however, possessed sufficient authority to control the 
influence of the Court, or the pretensions of the 
Stage ; which take the lead in fashionable language. 
jLet Am^cans, who have neither the corruptions 
of a Court, n^r the undue influence of the Stage to 
contend with, attempt to merit the palm, and to erect 
a permanent obelisk to the honour of American lite- 
rature. It is not a Herculean labour to fix ta standard 
to language in this country : and, if its influence shQuld 
never pervade, other regions than these, we shall 
reap incalculable benefit, even should the. language of 
fkigbnd retrograde to the stile of the fifteenth centu- 
ry; whilst American literature may preserve! the pu- 
rity of i\ie eighteenth. ' 

America would reap the immense advantage of 
fiimishis^ the libraries of her cities, colleges. and uni- 
yersities ; of her Divines and Civilians, and every class 
of her citizens, with books of her own manufacture ; 
and should the same striking difierence in living lan- 
guage, in phrase and accent, in future accrue between 
^e mother country and this, as has grown up between 
our ancestors and us ; it will draw the line of distinc- 
tion so palpably, that, the citizens of the one country, 
and tHe subjects of the other, will be no longer con- 
founded; and those embarrassing circumstances, which 
have heretofore arisen, from similarity of language, be- 
tween the two nations, will be happily removed. 
In order to obtain an object of so much consequence 

to the citizens of the United States^ in the most easy 
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and Bpeedj mode, let fhere be a delegation cboseii 
from all the Universities, Colleges, and publick Schools 
of our country, to convene in some central situa^n. 
Let these delegates, when assembled, fix upon some 
one pronouncing dictionary, which may be deemed the 
most complete of the kind extant ; and pledge them- 
selves to recommend and use no other, until a revis-> 
non of it shall be agreed on, and a new edition pnb* 
Kshed under their inspection and sanction. 

If our Seminaries of learning would thus imiver- 
sally adopt such a dictionary, there would thereafter 
exist but Ittde difficulty. The pupils of each Semina* 
ry would acquire the pronunciation therein taught^-— 
which being the most approved, they, entering iQti> 
the world from their respective places of education, 
would gradually have an influence upon all classee 
in society, so as ultimately to produce tiiat uni- 
formity, so desirable ; and which might be rendered 
permanent by an adherence to the same standard. 

The obstacles, in this countiy, to such an atteiiq[ytt 
would not be so formidable as in Europe, where 
thousands of the common people cannot read, and 
many more never saw a dictionary. 

In thid privileged land, the case is widely different ; 
where you could scarcely find otte individual, in tmor 
thousand, who has not learned to read ; and very few 
families, where a Bible, a Dictionary, a Geography 
and a Newspaper, do not constitute an essential pait< 
of the furniture of a hpuse.^ 
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